AUTONOMIST AND  FEDERALIST  TENDENCIES----CZECHOSLOVAKIA
especially   those   between   the   Socialist   parties   of  the   two nationalities.
On the whole, the practice of the Czechoslovak Republic towards the national  minorities  developed much more  satisfactorily than her original theory had promised.    This theory, indeed, was intended to satisfy the feelings of such men as RaSin : the Constitution, unlike those of all the other Central European Republics, was adopted not by a Constituent Assembly elected by adult suffrage, but by a body nominated by the representatives of the Czech members of the old Austrian Parliament, elected in 1911, in accordance with the electoral strength of the parties and enlarged by co-opting a number of Slovak party representatives.    The national minorities of the new state were not included, for the avowed reason that the Czech parties did not want the representatives of the minorities, which constituted a third of the citizens of the Republic, to complicate the already very difficult sectional issues dividing them.    In agreement with this procedure for enacting the Constitution, its preamble declared : " We, the Czechoslovak nation, desiring to consolidate the perfect unity of our people ... to contribute to the common welfare of all citizens of this state . .  . have in our National Assembly adopted the following Constitution for the Czechoslovak Republic"    Especially if the analogy with the preamble of the .Constitution of the U.S.A. is taken into account, all the essential elements of the presupposed ideology of the new state will be seen to find distinct expression in this preamble :   the cc Czechoslovak nation " as the supposed subject of the State, which needed some consolidation of the unity between Czechs and Slovaks ;   " our National Assembly " as the political representation of that nation ;   and the interests ce of all citizens of this State ", not all of whom were allowed to share in elaborating the principles intended to promote their welfare.    But as a counterpart to such an expression of nationalist absolutism must be mentioned Masaryk's declaration of June 7, 1919, which democratically-minded Czechs, who strongly disapproved of the former attitude, were able to accept as a satisfactory solution of the Sudeten-German problem.1    It was necessary, Masaryk believed, to satisfy all the legitimate demands of the Germans within the Czechoslovak Republic, so as to prevent them from having to be anxious at any time about the preservation of their nationality, as the Czechs within the Haps-burg monarchy had been, and so to enable them to participate
1 See Radl, op. cit.t pp. 197-8.